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J. STILLMAN AND 
JOHN RUSKIN. 



] T is many years since a magazine article has 
awakened such wide -spread attention as 
one on John Ruskin in the "Century" for 
January. In fact so general was the de- 
mand for information in regard to the 
author, Mr. W. J. Stillman, that the editor 
of the "Century" was obliged to call upon 
the daily press to satisfy the popular cur- 
iosity by giving some leading facts relative to his career. To 
some of those who keep thoroughly informed upon such matters 
Mr. Stillman had long been known as having the finest, mental 
equipment for Art criticism of any living American, but his 
quiet, scholarly protest against Ruskinism came as a revelation 
to thousands who had felt the same doubts, with neither the 
daring nor the ability to formulate their ideas. In a single 
article he has established himself in popular estimation as the 
most competent and trustworthy art critic of a country which 
probably produces a larger annual crop of art critics than any 
other under the sun. 

The portrait which we present on a supplemental sheet with 
this issue is from a photograph taken by Mr. Stillman himself in 
Rome. We are indebted for it to the editor of the " Photo- 
graphic Times," with which journal Mr. Stillman has long been 
associated. 

The story of his life is crowded with events. Born in Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., in 1828, Mr. Stillman graduated at Union College 
in 184d, in the same class with President Arthur, and immediate- 
ly began the study of landscape painting. He was for a time a 
pupil of T. E. Church. N. A., and in 1849 went to Europe, where 
he remained for six months. During that time he made the ac- 
quaintance of John Ruskin, who had just set himself up as the 
mouthpiece of the pre-Raphaelites, and an intimacy was then 
formed which has lasted for nearly twenty years. He brought 
back with him a thorough belief in the new school, which as 
then understood made the landscape artist a mere photographer, 
and set to work to paint a picture which should represent nature 
with absolute fidelity. It is said that a friend once showed a 
photograph of this picture to one of the most bitter opponents 
of the new departure, without saying what it represented. The 
conservative idealist's remarkable examination was "What is the 
use of Stillman's painting landscapes when he can get photo- 
graphs like this from nature?" Planting his easel in the wilder- 
ness of the Adirondacks and painting the picture now in the 
possession of Professor Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., was met by 
bitter criticism, but secured the painter's election as an associate 
of the National Academy. In 1853, Mr. Stillman carried away by 
the Hungarian fever, offered his services to Kossuth and joined 
in the abortive attempt to carry off the crown jewels of Hun- 
gary, which Kossuth had hidden. He then went to Paris, where 
he studied in the school of Yvon, while waiting for the revolu- 
tion in Lombardy and Venice. This being suppressed before he 
had a chance of taking a hand in, he returned to America, and 
established "The Crayon," a journal devoted to what was known 
as pro- Raphael itism. 

His health meanwhile had broken down by hard work, and. 
he returned to Europe in 1859. Here he made the acquaintance- 
ship of all the leading artists of the day, and travelled through 
Switzerland with Mr. Rusk in. He came home soon after to marry, 
taking his wife to Paris and resuming his art studies. The out- 
break of the rebellion called him back, eager for fight, but en- 
listments had been stopped and Mr. Seward appointed him U. S. 
consul at Rome. Thence he was transferred to Crete, but becom- 
ing involved in a quarrel with the State department over the 
management of the legation at Rome, he was removed by Secre- 
tary Hamilton Fish. In 1869 his wife dying he brought his 
children to this country, and the following year, having publish- 
ed in London a volume of photographs of the Acropolis at 
Athens, gave up painting and adopted literature as a profession. 
In 1875 he joined the staff of the London " Times " as a special 
correspondent, and in 1886 was appointed correspondent of that 
paper at Rome, where he has since resided. Meanwhile he was 
in 1883^ on the staff of the Kew York "Evening Post" as Art 
Editor and as Associate Editor" of the "Photographic Times." 
He is an expert photographer and a great lover of the Arts. It 
was during a recent visit to this city that the article on John 
Ruskin, which has awakened so much discussion, was written. 
The following passage gives a very good idea of his style and 
shows how intelligent an observer of nature he is : 

The world's art does not present anything to rival Turner's in its deSance 
of nature. He used nature when it pleased him to do so, but when it 
pleased him better he belied her with the most recl^ess audacity. He 
had absolutely no respect for truth. His color was the most splendid of impos- 
sibilities, and his topography like the geography of dreams ; yet Ruskin has 
spent a great deal of bis life in persuading himself and the world that his color 



was scientifically correct, and in hunting for the points of view from which he 
drew his compositions. His conviction that Turner was always doing his best, 
if in a mysterious way, to tell the truth about nature is invincible. , Early in the 
period of my acquaintance with hira we had a vivacious discussion on this mat- 
ter in hie own house ; and to convince him that Turner was quite indifferent as 
to matters of natural phenomena, I called Buskin's attention to the view out of 
the window, which was of the Surrey bills, a rolling country whose grassy 
heights were basking in a glorious summer sunlight and backed by a pure blue 
sky, requesting him then to have brought down from the room where it was 
hung a drawing by Turner in which a similar effect was treated. The hill in 
nature was, as it always will be if covered bj- vegetation and under the same 
circumstances, distinctly darker than the sky ; Turner's was relieved in pale 
yellow green against a deep blue sky, stippled down to a delicious aerial pro- 
fundity. 

One reason for the interest felt in this discussion of Turner, 
as seen by Ruskin, is perhaps due to the fact that the picture 
dwelt upon at most length is the Slave Ship, which is familiar 
to New Yorkers. Here is a bit of Mr. Stillman's criticism upon 

it: 

Ruskin supposes this picture to be an attempt to portray the deep sea, but 
neither he nor Turner was ever out of soundings : how should one paint, or 
the other recognize, the fathomless as distinguished from the shallow seas ? 
The fact is that the sea in the " Slave Ship " is a long ground-swell, resembling 
the watery mountains one may see on the open Atlantic no more than the water 
below a rapid. This form of swell and the " hollow breakers " are never found 
except when the sea is shoaling. In the deep Atlantic after a long gale, such 
as Ruskin supposes (I have seen it at its worst once only in 70,000 miles, more 
or less, of ocean travel by sail and steam), the great waves lift to heights such 
that Turner's "Slave Sbip " would be hidden between two of them. They hang 
over you like impending doom, and just when you think that the ship must he 
buried in five seconds, the forefoot of the wave reaches you, and the ship sud- 
denly begins to rise, and in another five seconds you are on the summit look- 
ing out over the heaving expanse — black, save as it is foam-driven, fitfully rising 
and falling, apparently without law or order — and after being poised an instant 
you feel the ship going from under you again, your breath almost leaves you 
with the rapidity of the descent, and you are buried once more in the trough of 
the sea for another brief space. Out of the flanks of these great waves jump 
and start, fitfully and unaccountably, lesser hillocks, to drop and disappear 
again ; but when the crest of one comes towards yoii, you see no hollow 
breaker, for the crest simply pitches forward and slides down the slope — there is 
no combing. 

Then, as to truth, Turner's whole picture is a flagrant falsehood. The most 
gorgeous colors of a sunset are painted in a sky where the sun has still half an 
hour or more to sink to the horizon; and this license the artist habitually took, 
although, as every artist knows, these colors never come till after sunset. The 
clouds are not the "torn and streaming rain clouds " of an after-storm sky, but 
full-bellied, rolling wind-clouds, so far as they are structurally true to any- 
thing ; subtly modeled and modulated, but as a whole as utterly impossible a 
sky as the sea is an utterly impossible sea. 

Of the effect of Mr. Ruskin upon literature as apart from 
art, Mr. Stillman says : 

Of Ruskin the writer, aside from the art critic, it is surely superfluous for 
me to say anything : for mastery of our language, the greater authorities long 
ago have givfen him his place ; the multitude of petty critics and pinchbeck 
rhetoricians who pay him the tribute of tawdy imitation is the ever-present testi- 
mony to his power and masterhood. Probably no prose writer of this century 
has had so many choice extracts made from his writings, — passages of gorgeous 
description, passionate exhortation, pathetic appeal, or apostolic denunciation ; 
and certainly no one has so molded the style of all the writers of a class as he, 
for there scarcely can be found a would-be art critic who does not struggle to 
fill his throat with Ruskin's thunders, so that a flood of Ruskin — and water — 
threatens all taste and all study of art. 

Conceding that Mr. Ruskin is a great moral force, he never- 
theless does not hesitate to say respecting his work as an Art 
Critic : 

I can but regard his influence on modern landscape painting as pernicious 
from beginning to end, and coinciding as it did with the advent of a great natur- 
alistic and, therefore, anti-artistic, tendency in all branches of study, it was 
even more disastrous than it would have been in ordinary circumstances. 

And thus in a single sentence Mr. Stillman utterly abjures 
and renounces the faith of his earlier days. Probably no truer 
or juster estimate of John Ruskin has ever been made than in 
the article from which we have made these few brief extracts. 
For once the verdict of posterity seems to have been anticipated 
with almost absolute accuracy. 
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For the convenience of our patrons we have opened a New 
England. oflBce at No. 130 Tremont Street, Boston, which will be 
under the direction of Mr. I. R. Sanford. 



We have also established a Western bureau at 195 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, under the managem.ent of Mr. Morgan Robert- 
son. 
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